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The Lake of the Lilies. 


At the shadowy heart of the ancient forest 
A jewel-like lakelet lies concealed, 
Deep, pellucid, azure, tremulous, 

Clear to the smile of the sky revealed. 
As the splendid eye of afair enchantress 
Flashes wildly through tangled hair, 

So this lakelet, from leafy tresses, 

Bright with wonderful light doth glare. 
And under the coolness of sylvan shadow, 
Its marge with lilies is sprinkled o’er ; 

Fairy flotillas, slow rocking at anchor, 
Perfect pearls on a sapphire floor. 
Blossoms pure and pale ? 
Water-elves are they! 
Lilies on the lake, 
Floating day by day ; 
But when shades grow long, 
Moved by magic change, 
Each becomes an elf, 
Sweet, and fair, anti strange. 
Wave-dewed woman forme, 
From the lake they glide, 
Springing each to each, 
Clinging side by side ; 
Through the long moonrays, 
In and out they play, 
Elfin pelting elf 
With the sparkling spray ; 
, Cloudlike, on the wind 
Floating, laughing low, 
Whirling round and round, 
Light as drifts of. snow. 
Though by day they lie 
Rooted and resigned 
Unto each caprice 
Of the wave or wind, 
All the warm night long, 
Rounds of wayward grace, 
Undulations wild, 
Airy paths they trace. 
Not low-bending corn, 
Grass-grown, wind-blown lea, 
Arrowy flight of bird, 
Spring of chamois free, 
Not the wave that swells 
Over ocean’s breast, 
Not the cloud that floats 
Down the sunset west, 
Not the white-sailed bark, 
Flecking summer seas, 
Willow boughs that rock 
In a wanton breeze,—— 
Nothing moves on earth 
With so wild a grace, 
As those dancing forms ; 
Lovely water-fays ! 
Naught so perfect-fair, 
Save in dreams, we see; 
Charméd motion rare, 
Sweet as melody ! 
When o'er the glimmering lake of the lilies 
The silver lamp of the moon grows pale, 
Slowly, slowly, the gray mist gathers, 
And folds the elves in a shadowy veil. 
And when, in the warmth of the morning sunlight, 
Vapor floats from the lake away, 
Fringing its margin, the water-lilies 
Dreamily, placidly, softly sway ; 
Censers brimming with exquisite incense, 
Cool, and dewy, and spotless white ; 
Fresh and blooming as innocent children, 
Newly kKened from slumvers light. 
Fanny Raymonp Rirtsr. 
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THE QUARTETS OF THE BROTHERS MUELLER, 


AND THE FLORENTINES. 


[We translate the following article. by Lo from 
the Newe Zeitschrift frir Musik, Leipzig, May 31, so. 


The so-called Florentine Quartet of Messrs. 
JEAN BeEcKER, MaAs1, Ca10stR1I and HILPERT 





just now attracts the most intense interest of the 
musical world, and in social circles occasions 
lively controversies in comparison with the Quar- 
tets of the older and the younger Brothers 
MUELLER. * * * * 

JEAN BecKER is a native of Mannheim and is 
settled with his family at Strassburg. H1Lprert, 
a Nuremberger and pupil of the Leipzig Con- 
servatory, was living as a violoncellist in Zurich, 
when, at the instigation of Becker, who was then 
in Florence, he removed to that city ; here Beck- 
er had found suitable Quartet comrades in Sig- 
nor Masi, a violinist from the Roman territory, 
and Signor Chiostri, a violinist of Florence. 
Thus of two Italians and two Germans in Flor- 
ence was formed the Quartet which is named af- 
ter that city: Becker and Masi the two violins, 
Chiostri the viola, and Hilpert the violoncello. 

Becker, the founder, a world-renowned con- 
cert violinist of the noblest culture, remained 
still the soul of the Quartet. The two Italians 
stood somewhat remote from the German Quar- 
tet literature; the ripe Beethoven, Schumann, 
were rather foreign to them, and the later Beet- 
hoven for a long time wholly unintelligible. If 
Hilpert was at first incomparably beyond them, 
yet he too first received through Becker the key 
to the understanding, conception and mode of 
treatment of Beethoven’s last as well as of Schu- 
mann’s Quartets. I give these data as I remem- 
ber them from oral communications. 

And here we will introduce some remarks 
about the Brothers MUELLER, which may also 
serve comparatively for other Quartets of impor- 
tance which performed in public in their time, 
and to which certainly belongs a share of the 
merit of furthering the art of Quartet playing. 

The older Brothers Mueller were four sons of 
one pair of parents in Brunswick. I know this 
positively, for I, myself a Brunswicker, still knew 
the grey-haired father (the musician Egydius 
Mueller) of the four older brothers; and with 
me the whole city knew, that they were “actual” 
brothers. This fact has been doubted, and there 
has been talk of a “‘supposititious brother.” 

The younger brothers, again, are all four sons 
of one couple. The father, Concertmeister Carl 
Mueller, was first violinist of the older Quartet. 
That this is equally true, and that here too there 
exists no supposititious brother, “cousin” or what 
not (as has been variously asserted), I know with 
not less certainty: for, as a youth of sixteen 
(who now, after 30 years, remembers that time 
with pleasure) I was in and out at Concertmeis- 
ter Mueller’s, and, in the Quartet practice of the 
boys Bernhard (now viola player) and Carl (now 
first violin of the younger Quartet), their excel- 
lent teacher, the violinist Kammermusikus Mewes, 
used to employ me to help out the affair at the 
tenor or the second violin desk, while he himself 
officiated as violoncellist. The other brothers, 
Hugo (now second violinist) and Wilhelm (now 
violoncellist of the younger Quartet) were still 
very little fellows, who “played” to be sure, but 
had as yet no seat or part in the Quartet. At 





any rate all the famous Muellers are genuine 
blood relations. 

This little genealogy was necessary here, not 
only to authenticate historically the family of the 
eight illustrious “fellows,”* but also as a text for 
a few artistic observations. 

We may call the older brothers the fathers of 
the more modern Quaftet playing. The most 
interior, thorough culture of every part (voice), 
in accordance with the spirit of the whole, such 
as is only possible through perfect uniformity of 
a sound technique, made the players brothers in 
an artistic sense also; a harmonious understand- 
ing blended them into a perfect unity, amount- 
ing to a sort of individuality. 

The older brothers had much to find out for 
themselves, in regard to the conception and ren- 
dering of the Beethoven Quartets, from op. 59 
onward, which were still but little practised or 
understood at their time; of models they had 
really none; they were their own original. The 
latest Beethoven Quartets they had to try to 
fathom in their own way; for Schumann they 
had no inward affinity. In those Beethoven 
Quartets, those revelations of the locked up in- 
ner world of a personality, which can now be 
regarded as the vital centre, the germ of a future 
which he already ruled ideally beforehand—in 
those Quartets the older brothers gave the key- 
note of the common mood and understanding ; 
the technical realization of the idea was to them 
a difficult labor, brilliantly successful to be sure, 
but still evermore a “labor.” They had done 
enough, and more than merely satisfied the best 
demand of their time. It is easy to perceive 
now, how the younger Brothers Mueller could 
study fine Quartet-playing, attain to an intellec- 
tual, deep conception, and strive after the ideal, 
since they were constant listeners to the older 
four. The style of rendering the earlier and 
middle Beethoven had entered, unconsciously, 
into their very flesh and blood: here, as well as 
in the Haydn and Mozart Quartets, they were 
purely receptive. But both in the Schumann 
and inthe later Beethoven Quartets there was 
in reserve for them much work of their own in 
the way of living themselves into and reproducing 
those compositions ; they mastered Schumann in 
the course of time, and continued to enter more 
and more deeply into the spirit of Beethoven ; 
with wonderful art they disclosed the moody se- 
crets (partly discovered by themselves) of works 
so long looked upon as riddles. They had toa 
good degree increased the collective Art-capital 
of the older brothers, had discovered new terri- 
tory and successfully improved it. 

In coming back now to the Florentines, we 
have first of all to consider Herr Becker, as the 
representative of the Quartet. 

What the eight Muellers had disseminated in 
their wide ‘travels, what they had directly or in- 
directly introduced into wider string Quartet 

* Goethe said, that his countrymen, instead of disputing 


whether he or Schiller were the greatest, ought to rejoice in 
having two ‘such fellows.” 
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circles, thus establishing a common understand- 
ing and indeed a settled normal style, was for 
Becker an element already found. He had es- 
sentially nothing to think out and to fathom for 
the first time ; his problem only was: how to dis- 
pose of the inheritance in the sense of his own in- 
dividuality. He did this, as only a genial virtu- 
oso can, who, in the possession of a not only per- 
fectly formed, but even a peculiar technique, is 
able to reproduce something received so that it 
shall come out fresh and in a certain sense his 
own. . 

Becker sets mere euphony, or beauty of sound, 
very high; he agrees therein with the principle 
handed down by the Italian school, which, we 
know, cultivates the charm of sensuous effect 
even beyond the utmost limits. Thus Becker 
was a proper magnet for his two Italians. Hil- 
pert, for a German, seems in point of sonority to 
have assimilated well with his colleagues; here 
and there, to be sure, he has to hold back with 
his stronger strokes,—and yet the violoncello, 
even with its greater strength, is just the in- 
strument to harmonize with softer sounding 
Quartet voices: indeed the Bass is for the most 
part the supporting ground, the firm foot for the 
rest, and even in obbligato playing it has always 
voices above itself. 

Now if the Florentine Quartet, in its quality 
of sound, has decidedly the paramount and pur- 
posely cultivated character of the tender, the 
lovely—not however to the entire exclusion of 
the powerful : we must characterize the tone of 
the Mueller brothers Quartet, with all its beauty, 
rather as a nervous one; they cultivate beauty 
of sound as such less, than they direct their aim 
to characteristic expression. The Florentines 
are never inclined to sacrifice aught of tone- 
beauty to characteristic expression; sharp out- 
line, strong contrasts are not the point with 
them. The Muellers on the contrary go boldly 
right into the matter, and make it a point to ex- 
press hard, rugged, downright passionate parts 
with a corresponding mode of bowing, taking no 
especial thought of the fine sensuous effect. 

With the Florentines, a sensuous beauty of 
form, a soft and tender kind of tone, is the mate- 
rial in which they clothe the thought, aceording to 
their personal feeling of truth; with the Muel- 
lers on the contrary, a firmer tone-material and 
characteristic delineation are the prominent pe- 
culiarity. Moreover the Muellers are the crea- 
tors of the modern Quartet playing, whereas the 
Florentines are the receivers and continuators. 
Accordingly the two modes of playing are relat- 
ed to one another somewhat as the masculine and 
the feminine. The hard (major) energy there, 
and the soft (minor) tenderness here, are charac- 
teristic fundamental moods, proceeding from 
which, however, each of the groups draws to it- 
self the peculiarities of the other. To pursue the 
comparison yet further, one might say, for exam- 
ple: the Muellers and the Florentines stand 
contrasted to each other like Schnmann and 
Mendelssohn, like Beethoven and Schubert, like 
Joachim and Jean Becker, and so on,—but, be 
it borne in mind again, only in respect to their 
intrinsic natural disposition, apart from other 
more external peculiarities. Shall we mention 
these? Well then, to Becker we must attribute 
unconditionally a peculiar power of specific vio- 
lin virtuosity; the first violinists of both the 
Mueller Quartets, formerly excellent sulo play- 
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ers, have fallen off in that, while they have given 
themselves up almost exclusively to Quartet cul- 
tire. You remark, so far as virtuosity is con- 
cerned, in the exceedingly fine and easy execu- 
tion of so many technical difficulties on Becker’s 
part a plus, which however is easily missed.—A 
comparison of the other players, the second vio- 
lin of the Muellers with that of the Florentines, 
&c., would lead into small details in the weigh- 
ing of opposite peculiarities. We may sum it all 
up in the remark, that with the Mueller Quar- 
tet, the nature of the men, their deep and earnest 
absorption into the very heart and vital meaning 
of the works, is an original and positive power ; 
while, on the contrary, the Florentine Quartet 
has received into itself this already fathomed 
meaning and so is free for more convenient hand- 
ing of the form. 

This last remark I would apply especially to 
the later Quartets of Beethoven, in the render- 
ing of which the Florentines excel in a peculiar 
manner. They play them as easily as Haydn’s 
music. As the Florentines render them, a hear- 
er who is at all musical finds no difficulty in un- 
derstanding the meaning, entering into the 
mood, or seeing through the intricate complexi- 
ties of form. With them the playing of these 
works is indeed play ; whereas in the rendering 
of the Muellers, with all the high enjoyment, we 
always feel the earnestness of an original repro- 
duction of the difficult music; we the hearers, in 
a certain sense, help in this reproduction—we 
have a harder time of it, but we also feel our- 
selves more deeply interested. The Muellers 
belonged to those whom we cannot highly 
enough honor, who had at first hand to find a 
true blending of substance and form, a true de- 
deciphering of just what Beethoven meant, and 
to realize it to the ear. The technical exercise of 
playing together with a beautiful precision, im- 
mensely as it weighs in the scale, was rather a 
mere external, secondary thing with them, com- 
pared with bringing out the spirit and poetic 
meaning. But the Florentines, after such genial 
pioneering in this last respect, found their chief 
difficulty in just the technical practice, moderated 
however by the fact, that their first violinist 
could play over every phrase to the uninitiated 
ones with the most beautiful and masterly under- 
standing. Yet in spite of that, the Florentines, 
in point of execution, have had more peculiar 
difficulties than the Muellers; for the latter from 
their youth up had been imbued with the spirit 
of German, and especially of German Quartet, 
music, while the Italians (as members of an Op- 
era orchestra) stood at a distance from it. 

Here then is the place where I must shake 
hands, in spirit, with Signors Masi and Chiostri, 
those good honorable men, in the name of 
German musicianship, with admiring recognition 
and with joy over the German sympathies of 
their true artist nature. What must not these 
gentlemen have lived through, inwardly, during 
the gradual mastering of that most difficult of 
tasks—to render beautifully clear to others 
that which was unknown, unintelligible to them- 
selves! For of all nations the Italians, compar- 
ed with the French for example, stand the farth- 
est away from German music, and especially from 
the difficult wusic of Schumann and the last pe- 
riod of Beethoven! In fact it did cost Signors 
Masi ahd Chiostri a long, long time to feel them- 
selves at home in the Schumann and especially 





the latter Beethoven Quartets; they were au 


fait of all the other Quartet works and had been 


making successful concert tours in Switzerland 
for months long, during which time the later 
Beethoven Quartets, particularly those in A mi- 
nor and C-sharp minor, were still not quite ripe 
for performance and were continually studied to- 
gether even at the rate of six hours in a day. 
What a pure love for Art, what a deep-rooted 
tendency to the Ideal, Jean Becker must have 
had, to educate his friends up to that seldom 
reached height at which they now stand! He, 
properly, has made the Florentine Quartet, 
whereas the Mueller Quartets made themselves. 
Composed of men of different lands and different 
tendencies in Art, and therefore more universal 
and sympathetic in its style, the Florentine 
Quartet has decidedly a cosmopolitan character 
—in contrast to the brothers Mueller, who are 
of right old German, national nature, and who 
accordingly (as representatives of all the Quar- 
tet clubs of the Germanic stock) had given the 
tone in the most German of all Art. 





We fancy we have indulged in as much com- 
parison as our theme requires. And what is the 
result ? How far does it serve to answer the 
question put in many ways: “Which party play 
the best, the Muellers or the Florentines?” In 
the first place I think, that they both must play, 
otherwise there would be something essential 
wanting. .Each has something different, and 
each delights us. Which is the finer: a beauti- 
ful, ideal man, or a beautiful, ideal woman ? 
Apollo, or Diana? Whichever of the two 
statues you may see (leaving sexual sympathy 
out of the account), that is the most beautiful ; 
and if you see them both together you would not 
willingly miss either ! 

So it is also with our Quartets. It would af- 
ford an exquisite satisfaction to hear the Floren- 
tines and the Muellers play a Quartet piece by 
piece alternately. And if there could be added 
still a third set purely Italian, as the Quartet of 
Messrs. Chevillard-Maurice is specifically French, 
then we should have before us, in visible and audi- 
ble sequence, the whole logical historical devel- 
opment of the Quartet-playing art, as it natural- 
ly sprang from German stock and grew perforce 
up to this cosmopolitan summit. 

So here I close my observations, heartily greet- 
ing all my dear Quartet friends ! 


Translations from Schumann. 
(By M. E. von G. for the London Musical World.) 


CONCERTOS FOR THE PIANOFORTE.—Piano- 
forte music fills an important place in the mod- 
ern history of the art, for in that branch the 
dawnings of a new musical era first appeared. 
The most remarkable musical talent of the day 
is to be found among piano-forte players; a fact 
which has been noticed cof former times also. 
Bach and Handel, Mozart and Beethoven, grew 
up at the piano, and, like the sculptors who first 
model their statues in miniature in soft clay, they 
must often have sketched at the piano what they 
afterwards worked out in full for the orchestra. 
Since that time the instrument itself has attained 
great perfection. With the ever-increasing me- 
chanical tendencies of pianoforte playing, and 
with the tremendous impulse which Beethoven 
gave to this branch of composition, the instru- 
ment has also grown in compass and importance, 
and when it comes to have pedals added to it 
like the organ, which I believe it will, new pros- 
pects will open for composers, they will gradual- 
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ly free themselves from the support of the or- 
chestra, and thus acquire greater independence, 
and more fullness and richness of tone. This 
separation from the orchestra has for some time 
been impending ; in defiance of the symphony, 
modern pianoforte music intends to make its 
way by its own resources alone; and this may 
be the reason why so few pianoforte concertos 
and, in fact, so few original compositions with ac- 
companiment have appeared lately. The Zeit- 
schrift has since its commencement noticed al- 
most all the pianoforte concertos ; and in the 
past six years they scarcely amount to sixteen or 
seventeen, a small number compared to what 
they formerly were. Times change, and what 
was once considered an addition to the forms of 
instrumentation, as a great discovery, is now set 
aside without hesitation. It would certainly be 
a great loss if the concerto for pianoforte and or- 
chestra were to fall into disuse; but on the other 
hand, we can scarcely contradict pianoforte 
players when they say that they do not need ex- 
ternal help, and that their instrument produces 
its most complete effect alone. And so we must 
rest content till some genius shall discover a new 
and splendid way of combining .the orchestra 
with the piano, so that the player may disclose 
all the riches of his instrament and his art, 
whilst at the same time the orchestra may not 
act as a mere spectator, but may enrich the 
scene with its various characters. One thing, 
however, we may fairly ask of our young com- 
posers—that if they abandon the solid, dignified 
form of the concerto, they should give us in ex- 
change pieces equally solid and dignified; no ca- 
prices, or variations, but thoroughly finished and 
characteristic allegros, such as, at any rate, might 
serve for the opening of a concerto. 

Till they do this we shall often have to resort 
to those older compositions which are so perfect- 
ly adapted at once for opening a concert, and 
for testing to the utmost the abilities of,the play- 
er; such as the splendid concertos of Mozart and 
Beethoven, or, to admit into the select circle an- 
other great name still too little honored, one of 
Sebastian Bach’s, or, to bring forward something 
new, some of those in which the footsteps of 
Beethoven have been happily and ably followed. 

Amongst these latter we would place with due 
restriction two concertos which have lately ap- 

eared by J. Moscheles, and F. Mendelssohn 

artholdy. Both composers have so often been 
spoken of in the Zeitschrift, that they need no 
further introduction. In Moscheles we have the 
rare example of a musician who, though advanc- 
ed in life and incessantly occupied with the study 
of the old masters, has taken note of each novel- 
ty as it appeared, and profited by the progress 
of events. His own innate peculiarities act as a 
check upon these influences, and thus, from a 
combination of the old, the new, and the indi- 
vidual, proceeds a work such as this concerto, 
clear and sharp in its outlines, approaching the 
romantic school in character, and yet original, 
and the very refiection of its author. Putting 
aside such fine distinctions, the concerto betrays 
its master at every turn; but everything has its 
time of blossom, and he 1s no longer the same as 
when he wrote the G-minor Concerto, though 
still the industrious, eminent artist, sparing no 
pains to make his work equal to the best. At 
the very outset he renounces all claims to popu- 
larity : the concerto is styled “Pathetic”—and is 
so; but what is that to ninety-nine among a hun- 
dred virtuosos? Its difference in form from oth- 
er concertos and Moscheles’ own earlier ones will 
strike everybody at once. The first movement 
never flags for a moment, the “tuttis” are short- 


er than usual, but the pianoforte is acccompanied [ 


by the orchestra almost throughout. The second 
movement, with its slower interludes, seéms to 
me rather labored; it is followed by the last 
movement which is of the same pathetic charac- 
ter as the first, but more passionate. In com- 
parison to other new concertos this is not difficult 
of execution ; the passages are carefully elabor- 
ated, but a little practice will enable even mod- 
erately good players to master them; when play- 
ed with the orchestra the greatest attention is 
necessary on both sides, and an intimate knowl- 





edge of the score; such a performance, by dis- 
playing its artistic construction, will make the 
work. interesting in the highest degree—as we 
remember with pleasure when we heard Mos- 
cheles play it at Leipsic. 

The modern concerto writers deserve a special 
vote of thanks for not wearying us with finales 
made up of shakes and arpeggios. The old ca- 
denza which formerly gave so much scope for the 
bravura of the player rests on a far sounder idea, 
and might still perhaps be made use of with suc- 
cess. And why should not the scherzo, so famil- 
iar to us in the symphony and sonata, be used 
with effect in the concerto. It might introduce 
a sort of contest between the different solo in- 
struments in the orchestra, at the same time that 
the form ot the whole would undergo a slight 
change. No one could do this better than Men- 
delssohn, of whose second concerto we have now 
to speak. 

Here, as everywhere, he is always the same, 
moving along with his own joyous step, and the 
sweetest smile in the world on his lips. The 
players will find.it hard to display their wonder- 
ful powers of execution here; he gives them 
scarcely anything to do that they have not al- 
ready done a hundred times before. It is their 
favorite complaint,—and to a certain extent they 
are right. The opportunity for allowing the 
player to display his powers in new and brilliant 
apn should not be lost sight of in concertos. 

ut music should go before everything else, and 
the highest praise is due to one who always gives 
us this so richly. Music is the expression of a 
lovely nature ; no matter whether it is express- 
ed before hundreds or in the stillness of solitude, 
so long as it is indeed the utterance of a lovely 
nature. This is why Mendelssohn’s compositions 
have such an irresistible effect when he plays 
them himself; the fingers might just as well be 
concealed, for they are only instruments by 
which the sounds are carried to the ear and 
thence make their appeal to the heart. It often 
seems to me that Mozart must have played like 
him. But though Mendelssohn deserves the 
praise that he always gives such music, we must 
not therefore deny that some of his works are 
slighter and less serious than others. This con- 
certo belongs to that class, and I am much mis- 
taken if it was not written in a few days, per- 
haps a few hours:—just as when one shakes a 
tree, the ripe, sweet fruit at once drops off. Peo- 
ple will ask in what relation it stands to his first 
concerto. It is like, and yet unlike; like, be- 
cause written by a finished master; unlike, be- 
cause written ten years later. Here and there, 
Sebastian Bach peeps out in the harmonies, but 
the melody, the form, and the instrumentation 
are all Mendelssohn’s own. This joyous inspira- 
tion, though slight, is sure to please. It puts me 
in mind of those works which the older masters 
used to throw off when resting after their more 
serious creations. But our young composer must 
not forget how these old masters would then sud- 
denly come forward with some splendid produc- 
tion,—of which we have. full proof in Mozart’s 
D-minor and Beethoven’s G-major concertos. 





Pygmalion’s Statue. 


O that story of the statue! 
Statue, shaped with art so rare 

That your sculptor gazing at you 
Loved in spite of the despair, 

Till sweet Art took Nature’s breath, 
Lent you life, and gave you death ! 


While he sighed, “Ah, fond beginner, 
If indeed your hands wrought well, 
Beauty should catch life within her, 
Bird like break its ivory shell!” 
One more touch—her breast behold ! 
Tremulous in the garment’s fold. 


But while fear and rapture mingled, 
And the swift surprise of seeing — 
How those shuddering pulses tingled 
With the first faint flush of being, 





Out he bursts with sudden cry— 
“She will change, grow old, and die!” 


So to gain her was to lose her, 
So to quicken was to kill— 
Love sleeps heart-enshrined ; but, use her, 
She will wake to perish still. 
Yet would I—who would not ?—choose 
So to gain and so to lose. 
— Spectator. J. R. 





Verdi's “Don Carlos” in London. 


It would not be easy to name more than two com- 
posers of distinction who have essentially changed 
their manner of thinking during their lives of labor. 
Gluck was one; Beethoven another, though less so 
than has been imagined. The fire and audacity and 
feeling for beauty which held out to the last—how- 
ever in his later works obscured and shut up—are as 
clearly to be traced in his early pianoforte Trio in C 
minor, and throughout the second Sonata in A ma- 
jor of the first set of three Sonatas, as in his “Missa 
Solennis” or “Choral Symphony.” At all events, 
if Gluck and Beethoven changed, Signor Verdi has 
not. He is more careful in his instrumentation than 
when he began—more ambitious in combination ; 
but a certain original harshness and coarseness of 
nature remains, at variance with every principal of 
the “fatal gift of beauty” which adorns Italian Art, 
even when taking its sublimest forms, as in Dante’s 
Divine Comedy and Michael Angelo’s Sistine ceil- 
ing. That he hastried for truth in expression we 
concede, but it has been on stilts; and truth often 
comes the most truly to those who are simple at 
heart, and will not (so to say) knit their brows and 
exaggerate their voices, whether that which requires 
display demands the expression of simple emotion 
or deep passion. To have resort to comparison, he 
is among Italian opera composers what Nat Lee was 
among English dramatists. 

And this is illustrated in no small degree by his 
preference of the frenzied, the morbid, or the melan- 
choly, in his choice of subjects. Look at the list of 
his operas, above a score in number ; and, “Il Finto 
Stanislao” excepted, a work which died and made. 
no sign, there is hardly a pretext of gaiety, beyond 
that of the courtesans’ revel, in the first act of 
“La Traviata”—a hectic, vulgar piece of business at 
best. The artist who prefers to deal with battle, 
murder, sudden death, torture, tyranny, conspiracy, 
intrigue, gloomy grandeur, and hypocrisy, thereby 
exhibits the web and woof of his own predilections. 
Shakespeare could write “Lear,” but could he not 
also write “The Comedy of Errors” and ‘As You 
Like It?’ Handel could set Milton’s “L’Allegro’’ 
as well as the immortal “Messiah ;” Rossini the last 
act of “Otello”’as well as his “Barbiere”’ (joyous as the 
beams of a fountain sparkling in the sun); but Sig- 
nor Verdi has never been able to get beyond, in mu- 
sic, the style of ‘“Tamburlaine.” ; 

Of this the published score of “Don Carlos” gives 
new proof, if proof were wanted. There was a cer- 
tain vulgar dash in Signor Verdi’s earlier operas—as 
in “I Lombardi,” “Ernani,” “Nabucco”—which 
carried the town, under the idea that a “second Dan- 
iel” was “come to judgment.” But the youre, blood 
which moved this has apparently chilled ; and what 
we have in its place (to judge from its writer's late 
operas) is a pretence to accomplishments which he 
has not yet thoroughly acquired, not relieved by that 
coarse, spontancous crudity, or by those occasional 
glimpses of a more delicate spirit, which, in a period 
of great, yet not unprecedented decadence (opera 
having always had its ebbs and flows), seduced the 
play-going public into the conviction that another 
great composer had risen above the horizon. There 
has been no transformation of Signor Verdi’s hu- 
mor—merely a change from one to another form of 
it: nothing in any respect analogous to what was 
done by Rossini when, after being the most Italian 
of opera composers, he wrote his Swiss “Guillaume 
Tell” for the Grand Opera of Paris. 

We may return to “Don Carlos” and follow the 
score (Paris, Escudier), number by number, in illus- 
tration of what has been here said, and of our judg- 
ment now to be expressed, that it is a stale, disma b 
and inflated work, as compared with “Ernani,” “La 
Traviata,” and “Il Trovatore” (Signor Verdi’s best 
opera). ; 

In performance the opera proved dull and noisy. 
Tt was on the whole well executed, thanks to Mr. 
Costa’s care. Mile. Lucca did not look the part of 
the Queen, but she sang the music exceedingly well. 
Signori Naudin and Graziani performed their grace- 
less parts fairly well, but both are wanting in charm. 
M. Petit was suffering from hoarseness, but got 
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through his work like an artist. The mise-en-scéne 
was magnificent throughont, and a special eall was 
raised for Mr Harris, after the noisv and coarse Fi- 
nale to the third act. The whole of the first act was 
cut out, also the ballet and several other portions ; 
but, as matters stand, the performance lasted until 
half past twelve. The encores were awarded to Mlle. 
Fricci_ in the “Canzone del Velo,” to the Trio, 
“Trema per te, falso figlinolo,” and again to Mile. 
Fricci, in the Aria ‘O mia regina.”—Zondon Athe- 


neum. 





Boston Music Hall. 


At the Annual Meeting of the Stockholders, June 
12, the President, Dr. Upham, read the following 
Report : 

Gentlemen,—Stockholders of the Boston Music Hall 

Association :— 

I have thought proper, on this occasion, to depart 
from my usual reticence and to present to you, in 
writing, a brief Report, in which I shall endeavor, as 
concisely as possible, to pass in review some of the 
main incidents and facts in the history of the Asso- 
ciation. 

The Act of Incorporation of the “Boston Musical 
Hall Association,” as it was somewhat quaintly 
styled in the original document which emanated 
from the State House, bears date May 2nd, 1851. 
This Act or Charter was accepted by the Stockhold- 
ers at aregular meeting called for the purpose, on 
the 12th of June of the same year. Early in the 
Antumn work upon the building was commenced by 
the laying of its foundations, so deep and so broad 
and massive as to excite ridicule in some quarters, 
end in others a half expressed doubt that its project- 
ors would never live to see their work completed. 

But in a little more than a year from the time of 
breaking ground, the structure was finished and ready 
for occupany ;—and, on the evening of the 20th No- 
vember, 1852, it was formerly opened with appropri- 
ate ceremonies, to public use, at a total cost of $152,- 
992.47. Since then some important additions and 
alterations have been made; some vexed questions 
as to the right of way and occupancy of the various 
passageways to the Hall have been settled ; a cover- 
ed corridor has been constructed from Tremont St., 
along what was formerly known as Bumstead Place; 
a permanent frame work of iron, ‘adapted for a can- 
vas covering, has been thrown over the entrance 
from Winter St., and suitable lanterns affixed at the 
outlets of both these passage ways. 

In its interior, alterations have also been made 
from time to time. Gas pendants have been affixed 
to the balconies; the platform of the stage has been 
enlarged and strengthened, while the opposite end of 
the Hall has been materially changed by the taking 
away of the curtain wall in rear ofthe deep gallery, 
sinking the floor of this gallery, and supporting the 
balcony above by suitable iron columns, correspond- 
ing with those which uphold the structure below. 
Two choral stages, of amphitheatrical form, have 
been constructed at a large expense, and in such 
manner as to allow of their being put up and taken 
down and stowed away at pleasure. The largest of 
these will accommodate with comfort and safety the 
great choir of 1,200 pupils on the occasion of the 
Annual Festival of the Public School in July. Prop- 
er stagings for the stowage of these structures are 
made to depend from the ceiling in the cellar be- 
neath the Hall. Moreover, machinery, with gearing 
work, has been put into the cellar to be used as oc- 
easion requires, in hoisting and lowering the seats : 
—all which additions and improvements have, from 
time to time, been carricd in to the account of the 
current expenses of the Hall. 

The Organ, with the necessary preparations for its 
reception, and the motive power in the cellar, stands 
charged at ths present time with a cost of very near- 
ly $60,000, of which sum $12,042.67 was obtained 
from outside contributions, the balance from our own 
funds. 








I need only refer in a word to the gifts which have, 
from time to time, been made to us by our friends. 
The earliest contribution of this kind was made by 
Jenathan Phillips, who presented to the Association 
the sum of $1,000. This was placed to the credit of the 
Organ Fund, the nucleus of which, as you are aware, 
was formed from the net proceeds of the Opening 
Concert in November, 1852. The clock in the gal- 
lery opposite, was presented by our fellow citizen, 
Mr. Leeds. The beautiful cast of Apollo in yonder 
niche has, through the exertions of Mr. Edward N. 
Perkins, been permanently loaned to us by the Bos- 
ton Atheneum. And for this peerless statue, in Mu- 
nich bronze, one of the last and best works of the la- 
mented Crawford, we are indebted, as you all know, 
to the princely munificence of Mr. Chas. C. Perkins. 
To these should be added a gift, yet in store, from 
that true and earnest Art-friend of ours, Miss Char- 
lotte Cushman, now in Rome,—four richly wrought 
brackets, with devices symbolizing the lives and ge- 
nius of Handel, Haydn, Mozart and Beethoven, and 
which will suggestingly call, in the future, from oth- 
er friends, for their appropriate statues in marble. 


During the past winter a new use of the Hall has 
been found in the occupancy of its accessory rooms 
by the New England Conservatory of Music. Their 
accommodations have, however, been found too lim- 
ited for their growing wants, and they have called 
upon the Directors for additional rooms, with the 
expectation that, if such can he furnished, the Con- 
servatory may find its permanent abode beneath our 
roof. Your Directors have therefore, through their 
Executive Committee, had plans and estimates made 
by Mr. Snell, the accomplished Architect of the Hall, 
which plans have been examined by the Directors of 
the Conservatory, and deemed by them appropriate 
and abundantly ample for their accommodation. 


In order to furnish such additional apartments, no 
interference with the occupancy of the present Hall 
is required. They may be built up upon and over 
the Ladies’ Reception Room, across the large corri- 
dor, and would comprise a suite of six small rooms 
and two halls, with adjoining ante-rooms, to be ap- 
proached by appropriate stairways—and so as not to 
interrupt by their occupancy the ordinary uses of the 
Hall. 

All this can be done in accordance with the Ar- 
chitect’s plans and estimates, based upon actual writ- 
ten offers from contractors for every portion of the 
work, for a comparatively moderate sum ; for which 
the Conservatory are willing to pay a reasonable 
rent, exclusive of the cost of lighting and warming ; 
and the Directors unanimously recommend that the 
Stockholders grant them the requisite authority to 
make such proposed improvements of their property. 
The financial aspects of the Association may be 
briefly stated as follows : 

The average annual net income of the Hall for 
the 11 years prior to the construction of the Organ 
was $1,718.73. For the four years since it was 
placed in position, the annual net income has been 
$6,725.43. There are at present 1,000 Shares of 
Stock outstanding of the par value $100 each. There 
is a debt, with mortgage on Estate, falling due in 
July of this year, of $50,000, and there remained 
in hand on the first of June, as appears by the Treas- 
urer’s Report, the sum of $4,575.57. 

The Organ has nobly stood the test of four years 
almost constant use, ina climate noted for its chang- 
ability and extremes of heat and cold; it is kept in 
tune and in repair by a competent artisan, Mr. 
Sturm, who is retained for this purpose at a fixed 
salary. Time is only proving the intrinsic and solid 
worth of the Great Instrument,—the rare excellence 
of its workmanship, and its right in all respects to 
claim companionship with the greatest works of its 
kind in all the world. 

The Hall, with all its belongings and possessions, 
is at the present time in better condition than ever be- 





fore. In its acoustic properties and its fitness for 
the various uses for which it is so frequently called 
into requisition, it has answered the ends for which 
it was designed, even better than its most sanguine 
friends could have anticipated. We trust it may 
long continue to fulfil the noble purposes of its foun- 
ders,—a source of just pride to our city, and an hon- 
or to the Art to whose interests it stands pledged. 


= 


Decadence of the Drama. 


The Tribune presents the following statement, 
which is worthy of the thoughtful consideration of 
every friend of the drama. Would that it applied 
only to New York! 


It is, we think, rather a remarkable fact that at the 
present time in the City of New York, there is not a 
single dramatic performance given which a person of 
taste and culture can witness with entire satisfaction. 
Bits of good acting may, indeed, be noticed occa- 
sionally, here and there ; and there is abundance of 
bright scenery for those who admire it. But no dra- 
matic performance is given which depends for its at- 
tractiveness upon either the intrinsic merit of the 
drama or the art of acting. And yet we have up- 
ward of eight prominent theatres in active operation. 

On the leading theatrical attractions of the city, 
due comment has been made, in these columns, from 
time to time. We have tried to do full justice to 
merits without being blind to defects. In the pres- 
ent instance, as heretofore, we do not overstate the 
truth. Thoughtfal observers of the plays that are 
“running” must be unanimous in opinion that they 
contain but very little dramatic merit. The most 
popular of them is “The Black Crook,” which it 
were a ludicrous pretense to characterize as a drama. 
A few odds and ends of incident, from “Faust,” 
“Manfred.” “Der Freischiitz,” etc., loosely knit to- 
gether, afford occasions for the display of ballet 
dancers and scenery. In “Treasure Trove,” at the 
Olympic, we see a less dazzling spectacle than “The 
Black Cyook,” and a play that is good ag a comedy 
of the day,.but not a standard work. Mr. Barnum 
has presented to his public, at the Museum, an ac- 
tress whose scle claim to consideration appears to 
consist in her ability to ride a horse. Miss Western 
may be seen, also, at the Broadway Theatre, per- 
forming in the drama of “East Lynne”—a composi- 
tion of the puerile “Stranger” school, and an actress 
that only a badly cultivated taste can endure. Else- 
where, a few well worn burlesques and extravagan- 
zas, not particularly well acted, vie for patronage 
with the miscellaneous entertainment of the city. 

Rightly used, the drama is a great power. Not 
only does it afford innocent amusement in hours of 
relaxation from the cares of life—which many per- 
sons appear to consider its sole utility—but it calls 
into play the finest faculties of the mind and the no- 
blest emotions of the heart. In this way it is a con- 
stant and most efficient ally in that great cause of ed- 
ucation, upon which the future of civilization de- 
pends. A well regulated stage has a significance for 
every mind, small or large. It portrays character ; 
it illustrates the life of the passions ; it revives the 
memorable periods of history ; it recreates the dead 
and gone heroes of long ago ; it inculcates the lofti- 
est sentiments of honor and virtue; it holds up to 
emulation the highest ideas of character and con- 
duct ; it stimulates admiration of nobleness in man 
and purity in woman; it strengthens, in unsullied 
natures, an inherent reverence for the sacred idea of 
home, and for all the sweet domestic virtues ; it re- 
bukes in evil natures, the scoff, the sneer, and the 
self-brutalizing adherence to iniquity ; it exalts free- 
dom and the love of freedom ; it interprets some of 
the most brilliant minds that have ever “‘put on mor- 
tality ;” it enlarges, broadens, and elevates its vota- 
ries ; it keeps pace with the progress of the age ; and 
working shoulder to shoulder with the schoolmaster, 
the liberal clergyman, the philosopher, the poet, and 
the statesman, it helps to make the world happier 
and hetter. 

Those who desecrate the drama by treating it as if 
it were a kind of corner grocery and grog shop, may, 
indeed, scout this way of considering the stage. They 
are the parasites who suck the life-blood of the dra- 
matic oak. It is only worth while to consider them, 
however, when the time draws nigh for lopping them 
off. That time, we believe, is not far away. In 
thinking of the sad state of the drama, we must not 
lose sight of its lights of promise. There are those 
—laborers in the dramatic vocation—who appreciate 
the power of the drama, and hold it in due reverence. 
In them is our present hope. The old celestial spir- 
it, the genius that gave us Shakespeare and the dra- 
matists of “the spacious times of great Elizabeth ;” 
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that glowed in England’s dramatists toward the end 
of the last century ; that has inspired a long line of 
illustrious players, from Betterton to Macready—this 
fire can never be quenched. 1t burns as brightly 
now as it has ever burned in the past; and though it 
be sadly true that New York, the metropolis af these 
United States, has not to-day a properly administer- 
ed stage, yet do we most confidently believe that 
there is mind and energy enough in the better class 
of the players to redress this evil and to renew the 
ancient glories of the art. Our hope is in them. 
Not in the velvet coated gentry, who make pictur- 
esque boobies of themselves, upon the conspicuous 
strect corners ; but in the men and women who have 
adopted the profession of acting, in an intelligent and 
conscientious spirit ; who know that mental culture, 
purity of life, refinement of manners, a wide range of 
reading, hard study, and self-sacrificing devotion to 
the highest aims of a worthy ambition, are necessary 
to the pursuit of the dramatic art, and must, in the 
end, crown them with the amplest success. These 
workers have been somewhat hardly used of late ; 
having seen their places usurped by traders and half- 
naked women, and buffoons, and stage-carpenter 
dramas. But that which is good is sure to come up- 
permost at last. Already signs are not wanting that 
this fever of licentiousness and folly has nearly run 
its race. The Press, in various parts of the coun- 
try, is uttering strong protests against it. The in- 
telligent portion of the dramatic profession is be- 
coming extremely impatient of it. Those protests 
will certainly continue, and that impatience will cer- 
tainly increase. For the rest of the summer, our 
theatrical entertainments are likely to be various and 
fluctuating ; but with the new autumnal season, we 
helieve that a great and much needed change will be 
accompliched. It rests with the players to see that 
this is done, and we believe that they both can and 
will redeem their art from the reproach which rests 
upon it now. 


Music Abrond, 


Paris 

A little opera by Mozart, never before peformed, 
called “The Goose of Cairo,” was brought out about 
t Istof June at the Fantaisies-Parisiennes. The 
Orchestra's correspondent writes of it : 

“L’ Oie du Caire,” otherwise “Z’ Oca del Cairo,” is 
a work not mentioned in the common biographies of 
Mozart, but not the less authentic for that reason. It 
was sold by the widow of the great composer with 
several other manuscripts, was made public some 
ten years ago, and all Germany recognized in it with 
gratification the hand of the master. Certain infor- 
mation makes out that it was written about the year 
1784—that is to say between the “Entfihrung aus 
dem Serail” and “Le Nozze di Figaro ;” and that the 
success of the last work clipped the ‘“Oca’s” pinions, 
and supplanted it at the opera-house of Vienna, for 
which it had been destined. As unlucky a fate be- 
fel the book as the music ; at all events, only one act 
out of three has been recovered ; and out of these re- 
mains the piece of the “‘Fantaisies Parisiennes” has 
been constructed. Of cuurse it is not fair in such a 
musical débris to look for the merits of a finished 
work : we must accept it rather as a curiosity than 
as a composition déstined to advance the already su- 
perlative reputation of the composer. Apparently, 
too, the last act of “Z.’Oca”’ was never even finished. 
‘Le Nozze,” as I said, thrust it aside ; and when Mo- 
zart wished to return to his “Goose,” hoping to make 
it a golden one, the poem of “Don Giovanni” was 
put into his hands. Mozart jumped at the idea, and 
the ‘‘Goose’”’ was once more laid on the shelf. The 
chef d’ceuvre was written ; the “Oca del Cairo” tem- 
porarily forgotten ; and four years afterwards Mozart 
wrote his “Requiem,” and died. The unhappy 
‘Goose of Cairo” remained unfledged, wanting its last 
act. The scene of the opera is laid in Spain. Don 
Beltram is “an old moustache,” as Longfellow would 
say, who keeps, like Bartolo, his ward under lock 
and key until he may marry her. This ward, Senora 
Isabella, like Norina, has a lover, her guardian’s 
nephew ; and the young people, aided by a valet and 
soubrette, unite their forces to pull down the meta- 
phorical towers and turrets with which the old guar- 
dian would imprison true love. The contest, how- 
ever, is apparently vain until the Goose of Cairo ar- 
rives, a Deus ex machind. Don Beltram, it would ap- 
pear, has been married before, and has lost his wife 
in a shipwreck. Just as he is about to sign the mar- 
riage contract with his ward, an eunuch, intreduced 
by his nephew, Don Fabrice, arrives to present to the 
worthy old gentleman a marriage-offering in the 
shaps of a Goose—a magnificent automaton, which, 
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like the celebrated duck of Vaucanson, walks, cries, 
flaps its wings, eats, and—digests. This Goose is 
brought in in great state, and when called on to 
show off its wonderful capacities, exhibits its flanks, 
and lo! out pop Donna Beltram, the shipwrecked, 
and three children whom she has since her separation 
from the bosom of Beltram imported into the world. 
This buffoonery is amusing, and being expressed in 
flowing verse, goes well. As for Mozart’s score, it 
sufficiently evidences, in its fugitive scattered way, 
the formed hand of the master. It is evidently no 
youthful work : the date of its creation is attested by 
the gracefulness of the phrasing, the maturity of 
form, and the richness of harmony. In the second 
act there is a brilliant finale in the Italian style; and 
an extremely pretty air for tenor must also be noted. 
The interpretation was exceedingly happily carried 
out by MM. Géruizer, Laurent, Masson, Mme. Gé- 
raizer and Mile. Arnaud. The evening before the 
the operetta had been rehearsed in the salons of M. 
Emile de Girardin. 


“Athalie,” with Mendelssohn’s choruses, under 
the careful direction of M. Pasdeloup, is to he reviv- 
ed at the Odéon. Itis said that Mlle. Artot will 
sing at St. Petersburg during the coming autumn 
season. 


The receipts of the Theatre Lyrique hold a mean 
average of 7000 francs—that is to say, 7,900 with 
“Roméo et Juliette,” and about 6,500 with “La Flite 
Enchantée” or “Martha.” 


Arx-La-Cnapettr. (From Corr. of Orchestra, 
June 11.) This week is a busy one for the ancient 
city of Aix, owing to the celebration of the Forty- 
fourth Niederrheinisches Musikfest, which has occu- 
pied all our thought and attention for the last three 
days. The Festival opened on Sunday with the per- 
formance of Bach’s Suite for orchestra in D major, 
and Handel’s “Judas Maccabeus.”” The principal 
vocalists were Mme. Harriers-Wippern (soprano), 
Fr. Bettelheim (contralto), Herr Niemann from Ber- 
lin (tenor), and Herr Hill from Frankfort (bass). 
The conductors were Dr. Julius Rietz of Dresden 
and Herr. Ferd. Breunung of this city. 

Bach’s Suite, although originally written for the 
orchestra, has more the character of a stringed quar- 
tet with a sparing introduction of wind instruments. 
The five movements of a composition with compress- 
ed harmonies showed what effect can be produced by 
a polyphonic style of writing. Handel’s Oratorio 


followed close upon Bach, and again evinced its so-° 


lidity and power. We may admit that Handel’s or- 
gan composition cannot be compared with Bach’s 
honest Fugues and Toccatas, but in his choral works 
who can express soffow, love and rage like Handel, 
or who impress the listener with admiration and won- 
der like him? The solo-singers left much to he de- 
sired, with the exception of Mme. Harriers-Wippern 
who seemed the only artist acquainted with oratorio 
singing. The choruses, excepting perhaps the two 
first, went well and with remarkable freshness. . 
The second day, Monday, brought the following 


programme : 
Symphony in C minor..........0.-sseeeseees Beethoven. 
Missa Solemnis, D minor (Kyrie and Gloria). ..Cherubini. 
Overture to Genoveva. ......ceecee sce eeeeeee Schumann 
DOOMOR WORD CHRON. 6.66650 éct0s cisecccstccevel Gluck. 
The Walpurgisnight. .........0..0-.eeeeee Mendelssohn. 


To hear a symphony by Beethoven performed in the 
proper time and with the proper accentuation is a 
treat not to be found often out of Germany. The 
“Missa Solemnis,” by Cherublni, is a noble work ; 
the greatness of its conception can only be fully ap- 
preciated at High Mass. It seems that the remaining 
parts of the Mass are not so interesting, but the 
Kyrie and Gloria are longer than many an entire 
service. The performance was by no means perfect. 
The overture by Schumann was much appreciated, 
probably on account of its restless harmonies. This 
would make a far better illustration of infernal mn- 
sic [Fudge !] than that of Gluck’s “Orpheus,” which 
bv comparison with Schumann is positively angelic. 
What a subject this would have been for Schumann ! 
Mlle. Bettelheim as Orpheus did more jnstice to her 
part than the evening before in “(Judas Maccabeus.” 
Mendelssohn’s “ Wa/purgis Night” finished this in- 
teresting concert in a splendid manner. 
On the third day we had :— 


CHIPOTE. GRUIONED os ccccccwccstcesecrcsceenicnses Fétis 
BPG Doth DO DOM o's. 66 dsc cvenccvcctcctccccees Mozart 
Mme. Iarriers-Wippern. 
ee a re ree Paganini. 
Herr Wilhelmj. 

SPR Rh ocivchesdsdecevceccocnestsené Mozart. 

Mile. Bettelheim. 
Overture, Lefora, No. 8... 2... 2. cece ee eee Beethoven. 
SA Seis duePecbeeecions bead seonorcvven Schumann. 
Herr Niemann. 
BI a vou wees ccicdsnsenpecummeqesenisese { Schumann. 
Schubert. 
Herr Hill. 





Ungarische Weisen. Violin............seceeeeeee Ernst. 
Herr Wilhelmj. 

Aria from Freischiitz. .........--seeeeeeeeseeeess Weber. 
Songs...... PPYTTTTEVITTT ILI Teri Schubert 

Schumann. 

Mile. Bettelheim. 
ON riikas cnn svingsasngcce dcduannyns cancuanew’ Taubert. 
Mme. Harriers-Wippern. 

GN sik isc cick cease eh a ccesicertindys icteeee Handel 


The Festival closed to-day with a Miscellaneous 
Concert, consisting mostly of songs by modern com- 
posers. Herr Wilhelmj, a violinist of high order, 
made a great mistake in choosing a concerto by Pag- 
anini on such an occasion. His technique is faultless. 
The overtures by Fétis and Beethoven were perform- 
ed with great precision; and the many celebrities 
will depart from here invigorated by the hearing of 
some of the best musical productions of the two last 
centuries, done in a manner little short of faultless. 


London. 


Orera. The success of Mile. Christine Nilsson’s 
début at Her Majesty’s Theatre, on Saturday. can 
hardly be exaggerated. However high may have 
been the anticipation formed by our London opera- 


| goers of the merits of the new prima donna, whose 


career is another exemplification of lowly-horn talent 
raising its mp to a pinnacle of fortune and 
prosperity, these anticipations never overshot ayes 
The début was a success beyond what our cold 
audiences are accustomed to grant to operatic artists. 
In Spain and Italy they measure successes by the 
yards of “‘poesies,” the scores of recalls, and the 
pounds of votive crowns and garlands. In England 
we dole out our praise more carefully : a cordial re- 
ception means something less than twenty redemands 
for the artist after the curtain is Gown, but ulso some- 
thing more than a frenzied burst of emotion, as vio- 
lent as transitory. It means.a fair and prosperous 
career for the artist, so long as his capacities shall 
last—and even beyond the decay of these, for Eng- 
land is kind to infirm and invalided artists, ‘for the 
sake of auld lang syne.” A reception, such as that 
given to Mlle. Nilsson on Saturday, is the sign- 
manuel of position, wealth, and fame. With one 
step she has secured her footing in the public grace : 
it will be her own fault if she ever loses it again. It 
is perhaps unfortunate that “La Traviata” was 
chosen for Mlle. Nilsson’s first appearance. There 
has been and will always be a strong feeling against 
the subject of this opera in Ergland, and this ren- 
dered it a matter of comment that the débutante 
should have chosen so unpopular a character for a 
first appearance. Every available talent at Mr. 
Mapleson’s command was brought forward to 
strengthen the cast, and even the commissionaire who 
delivers Violetta’s note to Alfredo in the second act 
sang the few bars allotted to him with perfect articu- 
lation and in strict tune. Without dwelling: further 
at present on the other characters in the opera, we 
may say without fear of contradiction that Mlle. 
Nilsson achieved a genuine success. Her first en- 
trance convinced every one that she was perfectly at 
her ease on the stage, and her first few notes created 
expectations which were fully realized during the 
progress of the opera. Her voice is a high, clear 
soprano, ranging from B flat below the lines to D 
flat above, the lower notes as far as F rather wanting 
power. Her vocalization is charmingly correct, her 
articulation perfect, and she has the power of holding 
a high note without any apparent effort. Her height 
is perhaps a little too great, but her movements are 
excessively graceful, her expression most pleasant, 
and her dresses throughout evidenced great refine- 
mentof taste. Her singing of the “Zibiamo” resulted 
in a genuine encore which was accepted ; while the 
rendering of “Ah! forse e lui” and the brilliant 
finale of the first act caused her double recall when ° 
the curtain descended. In the second act she did not 
fall in the estimation of her hearers, but for some 
reason omitted the air ‘‘Non sapete” in her scene 
with old Germont, possibly feeling how exacting its 
last twenty-two bars are. But in the third act her 
reading of the delicious ‘Addio del passato” was all 
that could be desired by the most exacting critic. It 
was genuine singing without any apparent effoit, and 
each note came from her heart finding a ready e:ho 
in those of the audience, as was evident from the 
moistened eyes. Had she sung this air aloie, her 
reputation would have been established, and Mr. 
Mapleson might be justly congratulated on his excel- 
lent knowledge of what would succeed. The suc- 
ceeding duets were given with no diminution either 
in vocal or dramatic energy, and at the fall of the 
curtain, there could be no doubt whatever of her 
being able to hold in England the reputation she has 
acquired in France. We are looking forward to 
seeing her as Marguerite in “Faust,” a part which 
she will certainly look to the life, and which wil 
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certainly be more worthy of her powers and herself 
than the despised Dame aux Camélias. 

Monday—an extra night—presented ‘Norma, 
the title-réle held by Mlle. Tietjens. On Tuesday, 
“La Traviata” was repeated ; on Thursday, “Fide- 
lio” was given (a subscription night ;) and for Satur- 
day, the third appearance of Mile. Nilsson is an- 
nounced, the opera to be Gounod’s “Faust.” The 
event is anticipated with considerable interest. “La 
Forza del Destino” is underlined ; and there is reason 
to hope that this long-expected production of Verdi's 
will at length see light in England, and prove attrac- 
tive to many of the composer’s admirers. A single 
morning performance of the “Zuguenots’’ in also 
announced for Monday. 

The appearance of Mile. Patti as Amina on Mon- 
day at Covent Garden drew a large andience, as it 
was announced that the representation this season 
would be confined to a single evening. In com- 
menting on a performance so well known as this 
representation it is only necessary again to note that 
Mile. Patti’s voice and power have rather gained 
than lost by the wear and tear of an arduous life. 
She has acquired greater simplicity, has abandoned 
much of her ornament, to the general advantage of 
her style. Amina is perhaps her most successful ré/e. 


” 


Her coquetry, her artifice, her tenderness, and the. 


passion and pathos which supervene on an unjust 
accnsution, are admirably rendered. We could qnote 
no better example of the thorough conception formed 
of the part than is afforded by her singing of ‘Son 
geloso,”” “ Ah, perche non posso odiarti?”’ and “ Non 
credea mirarti.”” As to her vocalisation, the rondo 
finale assures the possession of as full and plastic a 
voice asever. The other characters were indifferent- 
ly filled. The Elvino was weakly and insufficiently 
sung by Sig. Fancelli; and M. Petit sadly displayed 
his lack of capacity in the Count. The part of 
Rudolpho is in itself ungracious, but there is no reason 
why it should be put into other than efficient keeping. 

‘*Faust,”” on Tuesday, with Mile. Lucea and Sig. 
Mario, and “Ze Nozze” on Thursday followed ; on 
Friday “Don Carlos ;” on Saturday “Don Giovanni.” 
— Orchestra, June 15. 

Signor Cotogni, who appeared at the Roval Ital- 
jan Opera, for the first time, as nm Giovanni, 
achieved a fair success in a part which is one of the 
most difficult in the whole range of characters in the 
lyric drama. Signor Cotogni has a Tine baritone 
voice, and style of vocalization; and, with a little 
more stage practice of the part, and the acquirement 
of greater ease and vivacity, he promises to be anac- 
ceptable representative of a part which is very sel- 
dom satisfactorily filled. ‘Mile. Adelina Patti, whose 
indisposition had caused the opera to be twice post- 
poned, again played Zerlina, with all that grace and 
charm of manner, and exquisite vocal finish, which 
have for several seasons rendered her performance of 
the part a prominent feature in the opera- 


Tae Cuariry Cuitpren at St. Pavr’s.—The 
musical portion of this annual festival service was 
exactly similar to that of last year. Mr. Henry 
Buckland, vested in a surplice, took his place as 
usual in a lofty pulpit under the dome, and conduct- 
ed the masic with considerable energy. Mr. George 
Cooper presided at the organ, while the trumpeters 
and drammers rendered their valaable assistance. 
The Te Deum and Jubilate were sung to Mr. Goss’s 
unison setting, the children’s voices coming out with 
great precision and power, The juvenile choir also 
joined in the Gloria Patri at the close of each psalm, 
and in the usual portions of the “Coronation An- 
them.” They sang Mendelssohn’s chorale, “Sleepers 
wake,” before the sermon, which was preached by 
the Bishop of Carlisle, and after it four verses of the 
104th Psalm, and the “Hallelujah Chorus.” The 
—— looking at it merely as a “sight,” is one of 
the most affecting whieh can be witnessed, and few 
can listen to the singing of the fresh young voices, 
softened down a little by the accompaniments on 
Hill’s immense organ, without feeling that mysteri- 
ous sensation which sometimes steals over us in 
spite of ourselves, and almost overcomes the strong- 
est and hardest natare. The portions of the service 
given by the Cathedral Choir, who were assisted by 
the choristers of Westminster Abbey, the Temple, 
and the Chapels Royal, were anything but satisfac- 
tory. There was no precision, and a general hesita- 
tion even in the Amens after the prayers which was 
absolutely discreditable ; in fact we can only repeat 
what we have so often said, that in neatness of style 
they would be surpassed by many a parish choir.— 
Choir. y 

A ‘ormance of Herr Schachner’s Oratorio, 
“Jsrael’s Return from Babylon,” was to be given at 
Exeter Hall, for a charity. Two of the principal 

arts will be sung by 8 Duchess and the wife of a 
Bishop. 








At Mr. Ella’s last meeting of the Musical Union, 
Herr Auer played for the last time this season, with 
M. Jacquard, the graceful and solid violoncellist from 
Paris, and Herr Liibeck, the pianist. At the next 
concert, M. Rubinstein, we read, will appear. 


New Pairnarmonic. At the fourth concert a 
new Overture, by Mr. Mudie, was performed, of 


which the Atheneum says: 

“The piece, which is written in a light and brill- 
liant style, contains much flowing and graceful mel- 
ody, and some very skilful instrumentation, and is 
the work of a thoroughly skilled and accomplished 
musician, who should be better known to the public.” 
The other orchestral pieces were Meyerbeer’s 
“Struensée’”’ Overture and Mendelssohn’s Symphony 
in A minor, and the programme also included Beet- 
hoven’s E flat Concerto, splendidly played by Mme. 
Goddard, and Spohr’s Dramatic Concerto for the 
violin, cleverly executed by Mr. Henry Holmes. 


Iraty. The Gazetta Musicale of Milan announces 
that government has decided on withdrawing all the- 
atrical subsidies. This is tantamount to the death. 
blow of opera. Popular Concerts, under the direc- 
tion of Signor Mabellini (who is a very fair director), 
have been given at the Pagliano, Florence, made up 
of the music of Beethoven, Mendelssohn, and Sig- 
nor Rossini. 

Signor Mercadante’s ‘‘Vestale,” which contains 
some of the composer’s best music, has been given at 
Venice with great success. The singing of a new 
tenor, Signor Patierno, has been most highly praised. 


Mayence. The Stadt Theatre closed on the first 
inst. During the past season, there were eighty-eight 
operatic performances given and no fewer than forty- 
two different operas. There were no new ones 
among these, but several old ones were revived. The 
following is a list of those performed :—Czaar_ und 
Zimmermann, Undine, Der Freischiitz, and Faust 
(Gonnod), four times; Don Juan, Die Zauberflite, 
Le Nozze di Figaro, Les Huguenots, ll Barbiere di. Si- 
viglia, Stradella, La Fille du Regiment, Templer und 
Jiidinn, Orpheus (Offenbach), and Z/ Trovutore, three 
times ; Die Entfiihrung aus dem Serail, Der Waffen- 
schmidt, Oberon, Robert le Diable, Le Macon, La 
Muette, Guillaume Tell, Martha, Jessonda, Johann de 
Paris, Die lustigen Weiber, Zampa and Les Deux 
Journées, twice ; Der Wildschiitz, Le Prophéte, Fra 
Diavolo, Gustavus, Lucia di Lammermoor, Le Philtre, 
La Dame Blanche, Fidelio, Das Nachtlager, Tannhiiu- 
ser, Die Zigeunerin (The Bohemian Girl), Le Juive, 
Te Postiilon de Longjumeau, Die lustigen Schuster 
(Paer), and Norma, once. 

Monicn. Herr Richard Wagner returned to this 
capital a short time since. By order of the King, a 
small villa has been taken for him on the banks of 
the Starnberg Lake, and he is now there, employed 
in the completion of his new opera, Die Meistersinger 
von Niirnberg. 

Avespurc. Dr. Otto Bach is engaged in a three 
act national opera, entitled Leonore. It is founded 
on the old legend of The Spectre Horseman, partially 
used by Burger in his celebrated ballad. 





Sonpernavusen. Herr Max Bruch has accepted 
the post of Court-Conductor. 





Lausanne. Schumann's Paradies und Peri was 
performed here last month. 
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The friends of the great Song composer will 
rejoice to learn that during the past Spring, in 
spite of the calamity of increasing deafness, he 
has been cheered by fresh and frequent visita- 
tions of the Muse. He has composed some forty 
songs since February. They compose them- 
selves, whether he will or no; sitting or walking, 
or in his bed at night, he says, “new melodies keep 
humming and singing in my head and _ heart.” 
Who would not be resigned to deafness, to find 
himself the medium of such gifts to the world! 








The publishers of Leipzig and elsewhere are now 
eager to bring out his songs, which until recent- 
ly they have thought it a generous favor to ac- 
cept. The great house of Breitkopf and Hiirtel 
have already published the first set of the new 
ones, six in number, Op. 38, to words by Heine. 
Five or six more sets are in the hands of these 
and other publishers. Each Opus thus far has 
contained commonly six, sometimes twelve songs : 
and all but three or four of his published works 
are Songs; so that the Songs of Robert Franz 
now number more than 250! 

And what Songs they are! Not one of them 
falls under the category of mere graceful, clever 
commonplace, or ever loses its freshness. They 
do not ring the changes upon the same old senti- 


mental melody which runs through nine-tenths of © 


the German sungs so popular with young people 
of a certain age, and which are almost as much 
Italian as they are German. He never repeats 
himself; the little poems of Goethe, the songs of 
Shakspeare, are not more individual and each 
essentially a new creation. No wonder that to 
many his melody is at first so strange; they do 
not anticipate its turns, and when they would 
fall by habit intothe old cadences it seems to 
elude and mock them! But let the singer woo 
it to closer acquaintauce, let him enter fully into 
the spirit of poem, melody and accompaniment, 
all three, and he will find that this melody was 
strange only because it was fresh and true and 
original, that in each case this is the very music 
of the poem—the soul thereof set free in music. 
And the test of it is, that, once captivated by a 
Franz song, you never weary of its charm. With 
all his peculiarity, you cannot charge him with 
mannerism. When he brings you a new Opus 
you are as sure of a fresh gift, as if he were a 
new person, or just come from a new country or 
a new world. These are real inspirations; these 
are sincere and genuine products; these fruits 
grew, and not all on the same tree, but scattered 
over wide fields of rich, deep, various moral and 
musical experience. And if they are full of poe- 
try, of passion, of imagination, not less remarka- 
ble are they for chaste refinement of style, free- 
dom from all empty ornament or rhetoric, and 
for a mastery of accompaniment which is pro- 
foundly learned in the best sense. For no man 
since Mendelssohn is so thoroughly imbued with 
the spirit, not the dry letter, of Bach. In_ his 
piano accompaniments, romantic, graphic, free as 
they often are, you very often feel a tendency to 
the polyphonic style, each part in the harmony 
moving with an individual significance ; it is the 
blending of Bach, of the old contrapuntal art, 
with such free imaginative play of thought and 
feeling (most modern of the modern) as leads 
some (ignorantly, though not unnaturally) to 
class him with the so-called musicians of “the 
Future.” But it is through this very quality in 
his accompaniment, this Bach-like refinement 
and concise working up of the essential motives, 
that his melody preserves itself in everlasting 
freshness, whereas more catching, popular strains, 
or tunes, haunt the ear to plague the mind at 
last, and keep singing themselves over and over 
until custom stales. His songs are at once 
naive and learned ; and in the simplest snatch of 
melody which he flings forth, simple enough 
sometimes for a mere Volkslied, you feel that it is 
a thoroughly informed and cultured, as well as a 
sincere, deep musical nature that has so kept its 
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freshness. With such a man genius and culture 
still draw breath together. 

From larger forms of composition Franz seems 
resolutely to abstain, though often urged to it, 
and doubtless full as capable as any, were he as 
willing to rush into Symphony or Oratorio with 
or without call. He must be the judge of his 
own calling; and is it not a great one to originate 
a whole new race of songs ! 

As modest as he is earnest, he has felt it in him 
and a duty to spend a vast share of his most 
precious hours and energy upon bringing the in- 
valuable Art of Sebastian Bach nearer to an age 
which but begins to appreciate and understand 
him. His labors as arranger and editor of many 
of Bach’s sacred works cannot be overestimated. 
Taking the scores as Bach left them, with much 
of the harmony but barely indicated or implied, 
he has written it out so fully in Bach’s spirit, so 
successfully carrying out and thereby demonstra- 
ting Bach’s intentions, that he has made these 
works for the first time really practicable for per- 
formance. He began with culling Arias for each 
of the four voices from Cantatas, Masses, &e., and 
condensing into a piano-forte part all that he 
found, if only sketched or hinted (or even only 
understood), in the instrumental parts of the 
score; in this way he has made accessible to sing- 
ers who have earnestness enough to study and 
win their way to the heart of such treasures, nine 
Arias for each kind of voices. Also a set of arias 
from the Passion Music; and a set of Duets. 
This led him further into preparing in the same 
way whole Cantatas, fen of which are published ; 
and then came the Magnificat, in full, of which 
he has also published an esthetical analysis in a 
pamphlet. From Bach he passed to sterling, ob- 
scure, works of other great masters, and has put 
Astorga’s Stabat Mater, Durante’s Magnificat, 
&e., within easy reach. But his last and great- 
est service has been the preparation of a full 
score of the Matthew P’assionsmusik, in which he 
has filled out the orchestral and organ parts with 
such consummate truth and skill, that this great- 
est of Oratorios is now in a complete state for 
performance by any Choral Society who have 
the will and means. Heretofore, wherever it 
has been performed, in Germany or England, 
some parts have had to be put to it, some omis- 
sions to be supplied, by the Conductor or Kapell- 
meister ; now this work is done, and done per- 
fectly, (so say the experts) once for all. 

But it was not our purpose now to speak of 
Franz as a creator, nor of his great services as 
an editor and interpreter of Bach. In a third 
character he has proved the earnestness and 
soundness of his musicianship, winning respect 
and love in his quiet, quaint old town of Halle 
by his labors as a Conductor. In the autumn of 
1849 he undertook the charge there of the Sing- 
Academie, into which he breathed a new life, in 
spite of seemingly insuperable obstacles, inspir- 
ing its members to enthusiastic efforts in the 
study and performance of the noblest choral 
works. For 17 years he was their wise and zeal- 
ous teacher and director, until the physical infir- 
mity of which we have spoken compelled him a 
few months since to resign. By way of exhorta- 
tion and example to our own Oratorio and Cho- 
ral Societies, we call attention to what Franz 
has done in Halle, drawing our information chief- 
ly from an article in a recent number of the Leip- 
zig Allgemeine Musikalische Zeitung. 





It was,no easy task to build up a Choral Soci- 
ety after the ideal of Robert Franz. Nothing 
could content him short of seeing them all work 
in the same spirit that animated his own musical 
activity. It would have been hard anywhere, 
and Halle was not particularly well prepared by 
previous musical culture, though it was proud of 
being the birthplace of Handel. The members 
who poured in in the first excitement of a new 
hope, soon dwindled away from such high and 
stern requirements, leaving neither voices nor 
pecuniary means enough for such performances 
as they contemplated (for, be it understood, the 
“Handel and Haydn” and “Harmonic” Societies 
of Germany are made up of singers who love 
their work well enough to pay for it themselves !); 
there were intrigues, too, as may well be sup- 
posed ; and, worse than all, the male voices were 
drawn almost exclusively from the students of 
the University, a constantly changing body, so 
that it was almost impossible to form the traditions 
essential to such an institution, except with the 
female voices. . 

‘‘ But these and other difficulties did Franz’s 
perseverance overcome His steadfast devotion to 
the cause chained pupils of both sexes to him; 
and thus was formed the kernel of a faithful band, 
who followed him believingly on paths of more 
significance than they had dreamed of. The 
example was catching; difficulties overcome 
brought increase of power and zeal; and in a 
few years there was a choir, with which he could 
solve the grander problems, before which he 
could set the highest musical goals; a choir, 
which had in so peculiar a manner built itself up 
through him and upon him, which stood in such 
a personal relation to him, that it not only wil- 
lingly followed his intentions, rapidly seized his 
hints, but even sang the most difficult pieces 
more easily when they harmonized with Franz’s 
own musical peculiarity, and was slower to find 
itself at home in easier ones when they did not. 

“ How Franz led his chorus to the solution of 
such musical problems, no one can doubt who 
knows him by his own compositions or by the few 
words which he has occasionally published about 
works of Bach. ‘True to his lyrical nature, he 
sought to draw from every musical piece its soul 
as it were, and to inspire others with what he had 
finely felt out, keeping the poetic meaning and 
the personal expression, as well as the musical 
form, before their eyes. And this he did with 
equal care even with works more out of the 
sphere of his musical sympathies, such as Rom- 
berg’s ‘Song of the Bell,’ which we had to per- 
form at a Schiller Festival.” 

The writer goes on to tell how many and what 
great and difficult works were brought out under 
Franz’s direction by the Singakademie, naming 
of course only the more important. That he 
should direct attention almost the very first thing, 
and by preference, to the master who claimed his 
highest veneration, is not to be wondered. And 
so the Halle choir can boast of bringing out, un- 
der his lead, more of the Bach treasures than any 
other musical society. Besides a great many 
single solos and chorals, three Piano Concertos, 
six printed Motets, &c., they gradually mastered 
and performed 16 of the Church Cantatas, of late 
years naturally with the instrumental accompani- 
ment elaborated by Franz himself. To which add 
the Funeral Ode (Trauer-Ode;) the Magnificat, 
twice ; the greater part of the great Mass in BY 





minor, twice. The solo forces were not sufficient 
for the St. Matthew Passion, and only the con- 
cluding chorus was sung repeatedly. i 

Of Handel, too, the list is very rich, including 
the Messiah, three times; Samson, three times; 
Joshua, twice; Judas Maccabeus, three times; 
Israel in Egypt, twice; Jephiha, twice; also the 
Dettingen Te Deum, the Hundredth Psalm, and 
many solo and choruses from L’ Allegro ed il Pen- 
sieroso and other works. 

It has been the practice also of this Society, 
for a number of years, on the evening before the 
Todtenfest (solemnity in honor of the dead) to 
sing alternately the Requiem of Mozart and that 
of Cherubini; both have now been given seven 
times. Moreover the Kyrie of Cherubini’s Mass 
in D minor has been given; and from the great 
Mass (in D) of Beethoven, at least the Kyrie has 
several times been sung. Of Mendelssohn, the 
Elijah and the St. Paul, four Psalms, several, 
Hymns, the Lobgesang twice, the Lauda Sion 
four times, the choruses to Antigone, the choruses 
to Csdipus, songs and other things, have been 
produced; and by Franz himself, the Kyrie a 
Capella, the Psalm for two choirs, and the choral 
or pep on various occasions. Of older 
works we may name likewise the Stabat Mater of 
Astorga, the Magnificat of Durante, the De pro- 
fundis of Clari, Chorals by Eveard, &e. Nor 
were Haydn, Gluck and Romberg wanting: 
while of more modern compositions the list shows 
Schumann’s “Paradise and the Peri.” given four 
times, and his last scene from Faust, twive ; 
Gade’s “Comala ;” Miriam’s “Song of Triumph” 
and others things by Schubert. This is by no 
means all, but it is abundantly enough to disprove 
the charge of one-sidedness so often brought 
against Franz, at least in his character of con- 
ductor. His love of Bach has only made him the 
more quick to recognize the good things of the 
old Italian masters. 





Goop News! And yet it can be no news to our 
readers, for all must have seen, and read with joy, in 
all the newspapers, the short, significant despatch 
which came over the Atlantic wires this week, and 
which we print again for the pure pleasure of it : 

Paris, July 1, 1867. 
To Chickering § Sons, Boston : 

In addition to our Gold Medal, Ihave to-day re- 
ceived a decoration of the Legion of Honor, which 
puts us at the head of all Piano Exhibitors. 

C. F. Cuickerina. 

We had already had the official list of all the prizes 
awarded at the Paris Exposition to American ex- 
hibitors. ‘The gold medal list was headed by the 
names. of our two leading Piano Mannfacturers ; 
egual honors apparently, the name of Steinway & 
Sons being placed first. But now it appears that 
there was a new distinction in reserve, a very grace- 
ful one, which gives the firm of Crickerine & 
Sons their due place at the head. This decoration 
was presented by the Emperor in person, on the 
granl day of awards, before 17,000 people. De- 
scriptions of the splendid ceremony, the Emperor’s 
speech, &e., are in all the papers; we have only 
room to copy this: 

After the speech, the exhibitors who were to re- 
ceive grand prizes, marched to the front of the 
throne each group separately, the first being fine arts. 
As each name was called, the recipient ascended the 
steps of the throne, bowing to the Emperor and Em- 
press, received from Napoleon’s hand the gold med- 
als. ‘These were passed one by one to Napoleon by 
Marshalt Vaillart, until all the medals were given. 
Many of the recipients were called up again and re- 
ceived the decorations of the Legion of Honor, the 
same ceremony being gone through with as in the 
case of delivering the medals. The gold medals 
only were distributed by the Emperor. Altogether, 
there will be 18,500 recompenses to sixty thousand 
exhibitors. There are sixty grand prizes, nine hun- 
dred gold, three thousand six hundred silver, and 
five thousand bronze medals, and nine thousand hon- 
orable mention. 

We have never entertained a doubt that “les Pi- 
anos Chickering” deserved all this, and we heartily 
congratulate these noble representatives of Boston, 
(we prefer to say American) ingenuity of art, as well 
as of such sterling social qualities and graces, on a 
— so honorably won and so conspicuously cer- 
tified. 
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A well-known lady correspondent of the Chicago 
Tribune closes a very outspoken letter about the re- 
cent New York Festival, as follows : 

Sunday evening saw the conclusion of the Festi- 
val, when a “Grand Sacred Concert” tolled the 
knell of departed joys. The concert was hardly 
“rand,” nor was it even “sacred,” notwithstanding 
that Rossini’s Stabat Mater occupied the first part of 
it. Rossini is a delightful Maestro, and his Stabat 
Mater is a fine composition ; but it requires a mental 
effort to consider it as sacred music, all its effects and 
fioriture being modelled after the Italian operatic 
school, and the treatment which it generally receives 
increasing rather than diminishing this inclination 
toward the secular. Of the seven morceaur selected, 
but two were ably rendered on Sunday night, these 
two being the duet, Quis est homo, which, thanks to 
Parepa and Madame Testa, went more smoothly 
than ever before in New York, and the contralto 
cavatina, Fac ut portem, rendered by Madame Testa 
with an intelligence that surprised more than one. 
Had Madame Testa a voice, she would be an excel- 
lent singer ; having none but what she has made, she 
certainly commands respect for having done so much 
With so little. Baragli’s Cujus animam was unsatis- 
factory ; the orchestra drowning the voice, and the 
voice evidently not conversant with the music. An- 
tonucci was more iron-clad than ever in Pro peccatis, 
while the quartet of Suncta Mater could hardly 
have been worse sung, and Parepa’s Jnflammatus 
lacked fervor. Whenever enthusiasm is required, 
Parepa fails to produce any effect upon the critical. 

Part second was devoted principally to what the 
New York Tribune aptly calls the “Demon of Gush.” 
Signora Poch ranted and raved through a solo and a 
duet, in a highly sensational manner, and it is to be 
hoped all thosxe who a year ago insisted that this lady 
knew how to sing were present on Sunday night and 
learned caution by the sad failure of their predictions. 
Signor Bellini likewise raved, but in a less degree, 
und showed what a wondrous difference there is 
between having a voice and being an artist. Then 
Carl Rosa performed a perfectly delightful concerto 
of Mendelssohn’s, on the violin, executing it well, 
bat somehow or other leaving out Mendelssohn’s 
soul; and Geo. W. Morgan, the clever organist, 
introdaced us to his overture of John the Baptist. 
The fiend within me remarked that it was the first 
time John the Baptist had ever received an overture, 
and added that, jadging from the lively time, the 
overture mast have been made to him while on a 
charger! Iwas greatly shocked by this irreverence 
on the part of my fiend, and strove hard to discover 
the connection between the music and the subject, 
but finaliy gave it up in despair. The fiend insists 
that it is intended as a “tone poem,” descriptive of 
the pas send executed by the daughter of Herodius. 
I repudiate the malice of the fiend in toto, though 
perhaps in this matter Mr. Morgan may be caught 
tripping. 

On the whole, the Festival can not be called a 
musical success, however well it may have been 
patronized; but it is a beginning, which is some- 
thing, and from this small beginning a traly great 
festival may finally be evolved. K. F. 


Hartrorp, Conn. The Courant has the follow- 
ing account of “Mr. Buck’s New Organ : 


The new room which Mr. Buck has had fitted up 
in his house for the use of his pupils, and for private 
musical parties, is 32 feet by 18, and 13 feet high. 
In this he has had placed the new organ from the 
manufactory of Mr. Johnson, of Westfield, Mass. 
The organ, though small in comparison with many 
others in this vicinity, is unquestionably superior in 
its voicing and general appointments to any organ in 
this city, not excepting the new Masonic Hall organ 
by the same builder. The workmanship, arrange- 
ment and compass of the instrament fit it for music 
virtually impossible of performance upon many 
organs of much larger size. Persons familiar with 
organs may be interested in the following specifica- 
tions :— 

Compass of manuals, CC to A in alto, 58 notes. 
Compass of pedals, CCC to tenor F, 30 notes. 

Great Organ.—Open Diapason, 58 pipes ; Melodia, 
58; Suabe Flute, 58; Mixture, three ranks, 172; 
Clarionet, 46. 

Swell Organ.—Open diapasof, 46 pipes ; salicional, 
46; stopped diapason, treble and bass, 58; principal, 
58; trumpet, treble and bass, 58 ; pedal bourdon, 30. 
Toral number of pipes, 688. 

Mechanical Movements.—Great to swell; swell to 
pedal; great to pedal; pedal check ; engine ; ratchet 
swell pedal; three combination pedals ; pedal to leaf 
turner, 

The organ is blown by water power, one of Stiles’ 
water motors being used. This water motor consists 





of a double cylinder, containing three valves. These 
are so arranged that they open to receive the force of 
water, and close after throwing it off. The regulator, 
patented by William H. Topham can be easily ad- 
justed to work to a heavy or light power, so that with 
a given stream of water, pipes of different sizes may 
be used. The bellows shuts off the water, as soon as 
full, so that there is no waste, and the water-gate is 
opened gradually or suddenly, according to the 
amount of wind required. A patent leaf-turner, in- 
vented by Mr. Clapp, of the firm of Clapp & Bur- 
dick, of this city, and sold by that firm, is used. 
This ts turned by a pedal, and is quite an ingenious 
contrivance, capable of being applied to a piano, as 
well as an organ. The exhibition of the instrument 
was much enjoyed by those present Monday evening. 


MitwavuKer. The 164th concert of the Musical 
Society, under the direction of Prof. R. Schmelz, 
took place on the 7th ult., at the Music Hall, with 
this programme :—Part I. Symphony in C minor, 
Beethoven.—Part J], “The Reapers’ lullaby,” 
part-song for mixed voices, Schumann; Duet for 
Piano, Moscheles; soprano Aria, with orchestra, 
from Mozart’s Figaro; Capriccio, for three violins» 
Hermann; “ The Morning,”’ qnintet by Lachner ; 
scene from Gound’s Faust, for violin, piano and 
organ; Male Chorus, “The Prayer,” by Zollner, 
with orchestra. 

New York. The only concerts of importance 
lately have been the popular Sunday Concerts (Sun- 
day Popular?) by Mr. Thomas’s Orchestra, at Ter- 
race Garden. During the absence of Mr. Thomas 
in Europe, Mr. Eben has conducted. The first pro- 
gramme embraced :—The Overture to the “Vestals,” 
by Spontini; Mendelssohn’s “Midsummer Night’s 
Dream ;” Entr’ act from Schubert’s “Rosamunde ;” 
Allegretto from Beethoven’s eighth Symphony; 
Fugue from Mozart’s “Jupiter Symphony ;” and 
many other pieces of light and pleasant music. 

Mr. Thomas has returned and resumed the baton. 


Lovers of Mendelssohn, says an English paper, 
will be sorry to learn that numerous letters from 
Mendelssohn have been lately destroyed through 
ignorance of the value they possessed. On the death 
of a well-known English collector and patron of the 
fine arts his valuable property was disposed of by his 
niece. Among proof engravings, sketches in oil, 
water-color drawings, etc., the valuer, who is a musi- 
cian, discovered a letter from Mendelssohn. The 
letter was full of interest, and inquiry was made to 
ascertain if there were no more, when the lady ac- 
knowledged that there had been a large collection, 
but that she, never having heard of the great com- 
poser, had destroyed them. She thus inflicted an 
irreparable loss upon his admirers. 

Tre Great Exrosttion. The Committee on 
musical composition have unanimously awarded the 
only prize for a Cantata to M. Camille St. Saéns. 
The jury was composed of Auber, Ambroise Thom- 
as, Berlioz, Felicien David, Prince Poniatowski, and 
many more. They devoted four sessions to examin- 
ing the “fone hundred and two” Cantatas sept in 
competition. Each session lasted from 9 a.m. to 5 
p.M. Three other Cantatas obtained honorable men- 
tion. The same Jury, after examining the Hymns, 
which were 823 in number, declined to award any 
prize. 

On the 16th of June, the Societé des Concerts of 
the Conservatoire gave the second concert in connec- 
tion with the Exposition. Programme: Beethoven’s 
C-minor Symphony ; Chorus from the Deux Avares, 
by Grétry ; parts of Beethoven’s Septuor; O Filii, 
double chorus by Leisring ; Overture to Freyschiitz ; 
Psalm by Marcello. 


Rossini has composed a hymn—not that of Peace 
—to be executed on the Ist of Jaly at the ccremony 
of the distribution of the Exposition prizes. He has 
chosen M. Jules Cohen as leader. 


Gounod is writing a new opera, of which Fran- 
cesca di Rimimi is the subject. 


Victor Massé is just now occupied with an opera 
on the subject of “Paul and Virginia,” the libretto 
being found by those fertile scribes, MM. Michel 
Carré and Jules Barbier. This story, it may be 


erecollected, was effectively treated, some sixty years 


back by Rodolphe Kreutzer. 





Special Notices. 





DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF THE 
LATEST MUSIC, 
Published by Oliver Ditson & Co. 





Vocal, with Piano Accompaniment. 


Who will be my angel bride. Song. Webster. 

There’s a light at the window. “ & Cho. “ 
Let me fold thee close, Mavourneen. “ I. Keller. 
When night is darkest, dawn is nearest. E. Land. 

Four songs by able composers. 
Charming Annie Bell. S’g & Cho. Starkweather. 
Iam waiting for thee. Song. C. Operti. 
Our spirit friends. Song and Cho. W. A: Ogden. 
A country life forme. Song. H. Clay. Preusse. 
Minnie Wayne. W. A. Ogden. 
Catch it on the fly. Base ball Song and Chorus. 
Starkweather. 
A selection of charming songs sure to be popular. 
Idle lay the Summer Sea. Tide Song. 

Marion Dix Sullivan. 

Nelly Coree. Ballad. Se ees 

Charming and simple songs. 
The Wishing Cap. Song. W. T. Wrighton. 
Words by Mackay. Music sweet as sugar. 

Gathering homeward, one by one. Song and 

Quartette. G. H. Pixley. 
Very beautiful. 


Instrumental. 


(Erste begegnung). 
D. Krug. Op. 226. 
Confession of love. Der Liebe Gestandniss). “ 
Meeting again. (Wiedersehn). bd 
Belong to a set called ‘‘The Book of Love.” Com- 
posed in excellent taste, and are somethirg in the 
style of Oesten’s “Songs of Love.’’ Medium difficulty. 
Priere et Chasse. Fantaisie du Freischiitz. 
Rene Favager. 7 
Very rich and melodious. One of the best of com- 
positions founded on these celebrated airs. 
Fairy Stories, (Feen-Mirschen) Waltzes. Strauss. 
Brilliant, and in Strauss’s well-known style. 
Parisian Waltzes. HI. L. Williams. 
Elegant and graceful. 
Dreams of the past Waltz. 
Sallie’s favorite Galop. 
Pret y pieces, and not difficult. 
Souvenir de Innsbruck. Tyrolienne for Piano. 
F. Bendel. 
Neapolitan Song. Transcriptior. Jules Egghard. 
La Retour. Fantasie for Piano. C. Van Tal. 
L’Esperance. Song without words, 4 * 
La Voleuse d’Amour. (The heart stealer). Polka 
Mazurka. C. Faust. 
Five graceful pieces of medium difficulty. 
Mugby Junction. Galop. Chas. Coote. 
A brilliant kind of ‘‘railroad’’ piece. Play it 
“through on time.” 


First meeting. 


R. Goerdeler, 
A. R. Webb. 


Books. 


Ecole Primaire. 25 easy and progressive studies 
for Piano. Foreign fingering. 2 parts. 
- Duvernoy, ea. 
Czerny’s 24 short and progressive exercises for 
Piano. Op. 336. Foreign fingering. In 3 
parts, each, 1.00 
These valuable aids to the teacher will be welcomed, 
each in its own way. They are both good, and 
suited to pupils who have made but a moderate ad- 
vance in their studies. ; 





Music By Mart.—Music is sent by mail, the expense being 
two cents for every four ounces, or fraction thereof. Persons 
ata distance will find the conveyance a saving of time and 
expense in obtaining supplies. Books can also be sent at 
double these rates. 





























